day long, until at last his natural weakness overcame his
natural goodness. At nine o'clock in the evening he signed,
and Bishop Ussher, falling to his knees, cried out in the
hearing of the whole court:

" Sire! Sire! What have you done! I pray God Your
Majesty may never suffer for this trouble to your con-

science."

Even at this late hour the King had fond delusions of
saving his servant, What royal commands could not
achieve, royal pleadings might. He had a great faith in the
power of monarchy as an abstract idea. An affectionate,
friendly, almost condescending appeal, he urged, could
not be without its effect upon his enemies. All that night
he sat writing, draft after draft, until by morning with
the help of wife and friends, the document was finished.
His Majesty did not intend to prefer his petition in person.
He and all about him recognized in him a stiffness that
went not well with a beggar's words. But the Prince of
Wales was quite different. He already had learned the
attractive manner of wheedling, and his parents naively
hoped that so much innocent charm would quiet the angri-
est passions.

So on Monday morning young Charles, gorgeous in
robes of state, his dark round face shining above the er-
mine, marched into the House of Peers. The nobility of
England gazed in silence while the little figure came on
through their midst, handed his letter to the Lord Keeper
of the Great Seal, solemnly acknowledged that great man's
reverence and returned with the same careful dignity to
Whitehall. His first appearance in politics, though only a
walk-on part, had been gracefully done. Behind him the
House, still silent, listened to the message he had brought.
His Majesty hoped that as he had yielded to their wishes